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Winter Work | 
in the Local Parties 


These are times when in the normal 
way the winter programme of locai 
parties would have been completed; 
when, in the best organised parties at 
least, there would have been a series 


of meetings and lectures arranged and_ 


a programme of social events, not to 
say special efforts or special canvasses 
for members. There would recently 
have been in the boroughs the Novem- 
ber elections and the aftermath of 
depleted finances to make good; in the 

counties there would have been a 
_looking forward to the spring elections. 

Officers of local parties naturally 
have a tendency to be at a loss in 
planning ahead in these times, and 
what is more they have not the same 
number of werkers to rely upon nor 
the same facilities for many of their 
activities. 

At the same time the long winter 
nights are here. We have a trying 
winter to get through, and it need 
hardly be said that there is a lot that 
ought to be accomplished. 

* + * 

_We would like to appeal to all 
parties to keep up their winter propa- 
ganda. Speakers tor public meetings, 
day schools and lectures can be 
arranged, and Headquarters are willing 
to assist with the necessary personnel. 
‘The. essential thing is that these func- 
tions should be well organised: and 
well advertised; that the world should 
_ know that our Party is at work and 
know where to find us. 

On that latter point we appeal to 
parties when they advertise to give 


the address of their headquarters or 
of their secretary. These are times 
when, with so many removals, the 
party has lost heavily in membership. 
Often supporters find themselves in 
strange quarters but with no know- 
ledge at all of the local Movement 
and no means of making contact 
except by going to a great deal of 
trouble. Excellent workers can be dis- 
covered—the genius and brains of 
other parties—if only our headquarters 
are known. 
* + ote. 

During this winter it should be the 
especial endeavour of each party to 
cater not only for the enlightenment 
of supporters and of the public, but to 
some extent for their entertainment 
also. Picture palace’ and theatres are 
crowded every night. There is a grow- 
ing need for some relief from the 
general darkness, and it is madness to 
say that Labour cannot cater as it 
used to do, when one sees that others 
have got over so many difficulties. 

Dances, whist-drives, and social even- 
ings are sources of profit, and they 
can and should be organised. It is 
true that the comparatively tew parties 
which went in for big bazaars or sales 
of work experience a serious handicap 
owing to the impossibility of these 
functions, but we are speaking at the 
moment of the wider Movement and 
the extension and multiplication of our 
social efforts is well worth while. More- 
over, last winter’s bombing experiences 
have not so far this winter been re- 
peated, and may not be before the 
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winter is over. Therefore, make hay 
while the lights shine inside! 

Christmas and the ._New Year are 
high-lights in every winter and there 
is no reason why even in war-time we 
should not look forward to these things, 
and afterwards be able to look back 
upon them as something that not only 
gave us enjoyment but which cementea 
our ranks still closer. There are few 
parties that would not be abie to 
arrange a gathering of some kind on 
either one or both these occasions, and 
though there are difficulties over cater- 
ing there are also ways of getting over 
this obstacle by the co-operation and 
determination oi those who are bent 
on making the affair a success. 

On this occasion the children should 
not be forgotten. After all, our party 
dees all too little to attract the young 
mind, but here is a heaven-sent occa- 
sion and we are almost inclined to cail 
shame on the party that does not take 
advantage off it. If the black-out makes 
things too difficult for an evening 
function, an afternoon is quite as 


welcome, and Saturday, 27th December, 
two days atter Christmas, seems to be 
made tor the occasion. It would be a 
great thing to have a vast series of 
children’s celebrations arranged by the 
Party throughout the country on that 
day. 

It can truly be said that the things 
we have been advocating, 1.e., public 
meetings, lectures, day schools and 
social events constitute, atter all, a 
somewhat pleasanter programme than 
in pre-war days where we flashed our 
lanterns in the darkness of the canvass. 
and pushed our wet leaflets under un- 
opened doors—or argued in _ the 
draught and darkness at. the open 
doors fcr the purpose of making mem- 
bers! 


The alternative to these last-men- 
tioned discomforts as a means of 
making members are discussed in this 
issue in another article. It is by faith 
that we shall flourish and the pro- 
gramme we have outlined is but put- 
ting our faith into practice. 


THE 


The long lull from serious bombing 
which most of the country has experi- 
enced during the greater part of this 
year has led to a return to compara- 
tive normal in many walks of lite. 
Particularly is this so in regard to 
Post Office services, goods transit and 
general distribution of goods; tor it has 
to be remembered that had the bomb- 
ing continued on the scale of last 
winter our present facilities in these 
matters would almost all -haye 
vanished. 


The lull, too, has had its effect upon 
our Party machinery. Great as has 
been the dislocation caused by the war, 
we almost shudder to think what the 
dislocation would have been but tor 
the comparative peace which has 
reigned for many months in most parts 
of the country. 

But this is not written as a soporific. 
Quite the reverse: we write rather by 
way of warning. ‘he paramount need 
we see in these times is that the Party 
should maintain its strength as far as 
may be, build up its resources and live 
through whatever ordeal there is to 
come. We cannot do this if we are dis- 
posed to accept the present position as 


LULL 


permanent, and it we take no precau- 
tions for the future. 

Not one single thing that has been 
said or advised concerning the safety 
ot Party property and records, or 
regarding’ arrangements for temporary 
working, that can be detracted from 
to-day. It is as essential as ever that 
parties should make arrangements to 
meet the worst that may happen at 
any time, and arrangements, too, tor 
coming together after the worst. 

The lull should be taken the fullest 
advantage of to complete our arrange- 
ments, to work at normal, or as near 
normal as possible, tor as long as we 
can. In this interval our messages. 
should go out with renewed vigour. 
We should seek to organise and extend 
for as much and for as long as circum- 
stances permit, making hay indeed 
while the sun shines. 

If what we now regard as a lull ex- 
tends into a newer and a less disturb- 
ing period or phase of the war, so much: 
the better. The alert, however, is still 
with us. No man knows the morrow. 


But we can at least make the best of 
to-day. 


; 
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In the Regions 


NORTH-EAST 


A conference of Trade Union and 
Labour Party representatives was called 
in Gateshead on October 11 by the 
National Labour Party to establish a 
Northern Regional Council; 144 dele- 
gates were present. The chair was 
taken by Mr. A. J. Dobbs, the Vice- 
Chairman of the National Executive. 
Mr. G. R. Shepherd, National Agent, 
and Mr. J. S. Middleton, Secretary, 
were also present. 

Mr. Shepherd outlined the scheme 
for which the conference had been 
called, and stated that the area to be 
covered by this Northern Regional 
Council includes Northumberland, 
Durham, Cumberland and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. After a 
very full discussion, the following 
motion was carried :— 

“This meeting expresses its ap- 
proval of the proposal to establish a 
Northern Regional Council for the 
Labour Party, and hereby decides to 
appoint 14 delegates to consult with 
the National Executive Committee 
in the preparation of a Constitution 
to be submitted for the approval of a 
further Conference of Organisations 
eligible for affiliation under the 
Labour Party Constitution.” 


Mr. Middleton then addressed the 
delegates on the general policy of the 
Labour Party, its effect on the war 
effort, and Labour’s opportunity for 
taking part in reorganising and stabil- 
ising conditions after the war. He 
hoped that the newly-formed Regional 
Councils would play their part in this 
connection. 


SOUTH WALES 


The South Wales Regional Council 
of Labour is to take a hand in the in- 
vestigation of post-war problems of 
Reconstruction. ‘fhe Council has set 
up four committees and are to deal 
with the following matters which are 
applicable to Wales :— 

(1) Machinery of 
(2) Agriculture and Rural Economy; 
(3) Post-War Industrial Development; 
(4) Public and Social Services. 

Affiliated Organisations have — been 
asked to give serious consideration to 
these matters, to appoint special com- 
mittees, to study detailed aspects ot 


Government; 


these problems and later to forward their 
views and suggestions to the Regional 
Council, who, in due course, will lay 
them before the Nationali Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of the Labour Party. A 
detailed synopsis of the numerous 
matters which call for examination 
under the various heads has been 
issued. It is a surprisingly varied list 
and indicates how deep-rooted and 
widespread are the problems which 
arise and for which solutions must be 
found. 

The casual thinker may be disposed 
to suggest that all this is a duplication 
of the work of Labour’s Nationali Com- 
mittee. It is, however, exactly the 
opposite, for it indicates co-operation 
and assistance to National effort of the 
highest merit. It is further, an illus- 
tration of democracy in working, for 
the great problems that loom ahead 
with their many ramifications are not 
to be solved by the few, but by the 
many; and it is the collective experi- 
ence and suggestions trom our country- 
wide Movement which will produce 
the best and most satisfactory con- 
clusions. Further, the application of 
certain questions to the principality of 
Wales calls for speciali investigation of 
the sort now attempted. 


LET THE 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
HELP YOU i/ 


Printers of this Journal. 
Let us help you in your 
work by producing 
your literature in good 
and tasteful style at 
reasonable prices, and 
with quick despatch. 
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~ Some Things that Matter 


LOCAL PARTY FINANCE 


Speaking at the Annual Conference 
of the Scottish Council of the Labour 
Party, Mr. G. R. Shepherd hit two nails 
on the head when dealing with the 
question of local Party finances. 

Said Mr. Shepherd : — 

“Most Trade Unions had a political 
levy of 1s. or 1s. 6d. per year and out 
of this they arrange for the running 
of Parliamentary candidates, payment 
of Agent’s salaries and the like, plus 
contributions to the Divisional and 
local Parties, In too many cases Unions 
are only able to pay 2d. per member 
per: year to the D.L.P.’s. If we con- 
tinued to accept that standard the 
Labour Party would be condemned to 
eternal poverty. 

“He would like the Unions to con- 
sider this matter with the Party be- 


cause if larger incomes were not re- ° 


ceived in the local organisations their 
activities and influence would not be 
equal to their responsibilities. Some 
Trade Unions, for instance, had an 
industrial membership of 2s. 6d. per 
member per week. This amounted to 
_£6 10s. per member per year for 
industrial purposes and only 1s. or ts. 
6d. per year for political purposes. 
These amounts were so disproportion- 
ate as to entitle them to ask the 
Unions for a greater support to con- 
stituency Parties, 

“At the same time Parties should 
review the level of contributions paid 
by individual members. In’ the best 
organised Parties that level was 1d. per 
week, and if we had thousands of 
members in each Party, we would be 
infinitely better off. But 1d. per week 
was not a sufficiently large subscrip- 
tion to enable a constituency Party to 
conduct its business properly, and there 
should be a larger contribution and a 
consequent greater volume of income.” 

With these sentiments we whole- 
heartedly concur. Opinion in the 
Labour Movement must be mobilised 
in order to bring home to the. Trade 
Unions the pitiable inadequacy of 
their financial contributions to the 
work in the constituencies; and on the 
other hand individual members, especi- 
ally those who do not also contribute 
through the Unions, should be made 


to see that a grudging penny a week 
will not buy us a new heaven and a 
new earth. After all many individual 
members do contribute far more than 
this one way and another, but the pub- 
lic must be educated to the point where 
they are willing to pay 6d., or even 


more per week, for the upkeep of the © 


great machine, and the advancement 
of the great ideals which means so 
much for them. 


SHORTER HOURS 


Statements have appeared in the 
press that a number of aeroplane tac- 
tories have expressed the view that the 
long hours and overtime now being 
worked have ceased to have a beneficial 
effect upon production, and it is urged 
that shorter hours would result in equal 
or even better output. 

One supposes that the re-discovery 
now being made will presently result 
in a reversion to shorter and more sen- 
sible hours. As far back as the last 
war elaborate factory tests proved the 
truth of the assertions now made. It 
may be true that output is increased 
by short spurts of extra hours, but 
workers deprived of all recreation and 
enslaved for every day of their lives 
deteriorate not only in output but in 
other matters as well. All work and 
no play makes Jack not only a dull 
but a dangerous man; and Britain’s 
war-time factories do not -work so 
smoothly that there is no underlying 
unrest in many places. 

This question has a moral for Labour 
folk. Our policy and tradition demand 
that we should be taking this matter 
up as a matter for Party agitation. It 
is up to us to demand fair play and 
reasonable leisure for the overworked 
millions, and when it can be shown, 
as in this case, that scientific investiga- 
tion, medical opinion and increased 
output all point the same way, our case 
is tremendously strengthened. 

Our reason for dealing with the 
matter here is that local party develop- 
ment has suffered tremendously as a 
result of the long hours worked by so 
many members and supporters. Atten- 
dance at meetings has suffered, sub- 
scriptions have suffered, and, more im- 
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portant, interest in Party affairs has 
tagged, while propaganda and €xposi- 
tion of policy have both suffered. ~ 

‘ It is not too much to say that any 
improvement in the health of the 
worker tends to -greater interest in 
political affairs. Unhealthy, tired men 
and women do not dabble in politics; 
they cannot aftord time to examine the 
problems that affect their own and the 
nation’s well-being; they cannot attend 
business or propaganda meetings; they 
become narrow, ill-informed and help- 
less to help themselves. 

With a return to shorter hours we 
may get greater normality in party 
working, a partial return ot lost mem- 
bership, ana certainly more concentra- 
tion on the possibilities of the ultimate 
triumph of Socialism. 

The whole matter is vital to the 
Labour Party and it is one which well 
deserves ventilation and discussion in 
our meetings. 


THE PAPER SHORTAGE 


The paper shortage of which we have 
repeatedly written comes home to local 
parties this month in the shape of a 
prohibition of news bulletins and occa- 
sional publications. Ali these are 
banned tor future publication unless in 
existence before August 16th, 1940. 

The affect of this regulation is not 
really very serious so far as local parties 
are concerned, but it will limit activi- 
ties in some few -places. 

-Again we wish to warn our readers 
that much more stringent regulations 
will soon become necessary and the 
position is likely to become far more 
serious. ‘We know lots 
Parties who simply wili not take the 
hints that have been given to them 
and curtail their present pre-war con- 
sumption of paper. Betore very long 
We are afraid that some even of our 
big papers will have to come down to 
the size of the “L.O.”—which mayhap 
will be a blessing in disguise. 

Unfortunately the Government itself 
has set a poor example of paper saving, 
and its economies have mostly been of 
the niggardly order, such savings being 
largely counterbalanced by lavish and 
stupid expenditure of paper in other 
directions. The Food Ministry, for 
instance, is a notorious squanderer ot 
card and paper. } 

The Government’s poster campaigns, 
too, have been almost wholly unneces- 
sary and valueless—and paper once put 
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of Labour . 


on the walls cannot be salved. ‘Thank 
goodness some of these posters are now 
in the limbo of the past, though they 


- will not be forgotten, especially that 


superbly silly one which told us that 
our liberty was in peril. 
However, though they may not yet 
appreciate it, paper economy is already 
hitting at local Labour Party propa- 
ganda. A comparison of the output of 
leaflets and pamphlets with pre-war | 
days will conyince anyone of that. 
Before long any advertisement of 
meetings may be prohibited when we 
may have to resort to certain other 
methods of publicity which at times 
have been mentioned in the “L.O.” 


Since writing the above we have re- 
ceived a copy of a lurid publication 


‘entitled “Comrades in Arms,” issued 


by the Ministry of Information. Printed 
on expensive paper, there are 24 pages, 
size 9% by 14%, these being elabor- 
ately printed in photochrome. This 
publication must have cost thousands 
of pounds, and it is difficult to see 
what purpose it can serve. It is this. 
profligacy in paper by Government 
departments which sets so bad an 
example to the nation, who are asked 
to cut and contrive in paper and to 
salve all the waste they can. The 
trade papers speak in the gravest pos- | 
sible manner of an imminent famine 
in paper, but it seems that the Paper 
Controller is powerless where other 
Government departments are  con- 
cerned. 


BARNET L.P. 


The Barnet Labour Party who pub- 
lish the Barnet Labour Review (dupli- 
cated) are to be congratulated on hav- 
ing reached their 71st number. This 
covers six years of publication and for 
a duplicated sheet of a modest size 
this constitutes an excellent record. 
The amount of good that can be done 
by a steady publication of this kind is 
surprising. Nor does production or 
distribution make too heavy a demand 
on Party resources. Labour would 
find itself tremendously strengthened 
if only every Party would decide to 
issue a.monthly sheet of this character. 
Duplicating paper is yet to be got, and 
somewhere or another in most consti- 
tuencies a duplicator is available—so 
are the brains and energy, if the value 
of this kind of propaganda be suffici- 
ently appreciated. 
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The Labour Party Research Dept. 


HOW IT SERVES YOU 


I welcome the invitation of the 
Editor of the “L.O.” to write a brief 
explanation of the work of the Labour 
Party Research Department for the in- 
formation of the readers of the “L.O.” 

The main work of the Department 
can be summarised very briefly under 
the following heads: — 


1. Preparation of Policy. 

2. The maintenance of records of 
available information on all matters 
of public importance. 

3. Provision of information to M.P.s, 
Candidates, Labour Parties, ‘lrade 
Unions and other affiliated organisa- 
tions, 

4. Provision of intormation and 
advice on all matters of Local Govern- 
ment. 

5. Publication ot educational 
propaganda material. 

The Research Department is under 
the control of the Policy Sub-Com- 
mittee of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, of which regular meetings are 
held. In addition, we have, at the 
moment, a tremendous call being made 
upon the Department in connection 
with the preparation of plans of 
national and international reconstruc- 
tion. The National Executive Commit- 
tee has established the foliowing Com- 
mittees to deal with problems of 
reconstruction to work in association 
with the Department: 


and 


Central Committee on 
Problems. 
Sub-Committees : 
International Relationships. 
Social and Economic Transformation 
in Great Britain. 
Social Services Reorganisation with 
Sub-Committees on: 
Education. 
Public Health. 
Housing and Town Planning. 
Social Insurances and Assistance. 
Post-War Finance. 
Land and Agriculture Reorganisa- 
tion. 
Coal and Power. 
Transport. 
Machinery of Central Government, 
Machinery of Local Government. 
Scientific Research. 


Reconstruction 


by Morgan Phillips 


How the Department works 

The Department, in order to do its 
work, must collect and maintain a mass 
of information, indexed by subjects, on 
all important material appearing in 
Government publications, in the 
national press, trade journals, etc. This 
information is available to all sections 
of the Movement, and it does, in tact, 
provide the necessary material to en- 
able us to deal with the hundreds ot 
individual applications we receive for 
information. 

Local Government 

One section of the Research Depart- 
ment is devoted to Local Government, 
and many requests are received trom 
Labour Groups for information on 
matters of current interest. 

Many Labour Groups are devoting 
time and attention to the considera- 
tion of the future of Local) Govyern- 
ment, and have obtained trom the 
Department guidance and information 
to enable them to pursue their investi- 
gations. We hope to make this infor- 
mation available on a wider scale in 
the near future. 


Publications 

The chief publication of the Depart- 
ment is the “Labour Party Bulletin,” 
the form of which has been changed 
with the cunrent issue. Its purpose is 
to provide material useful to the Party 
membership in its day-to-day work. 
I shall welcome, from time to time, 
comments — and 
material that would be useful to 
Agents and others in their day-to-day 
work. 

We exist to help 


It will be appreciated that it-is not’ 


possible in the space of a brief article 
to outline in any detail the amount of 
work done by the Department, and its 
value to the Movement as a whole. 
Sufficient is said, however, to emphasise 
that we exist to give ail the assistance 
possible, when and wherever desired. 

In conclusion, I would like to appeal 
to all Party Secretaries and Agents, 
when talking of the Research Depart- 
ment, to emphasise that there is only 
one Labour Party Research Depart- 
ment, and its address is at Transport 
House, Smith Square, S,W.1. 


suggestions as to 
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General Election on theFar Horizon 
What must be done first | 


Some time, some day, there will be 
another General Election in Britain, 
that is, if Democracy, or what we have 
of it, survives the present peril. We 
shall see again the clash of rival poli- 
cies, hear the clack of rival candidates, 
note the pretences and the promises of 
the Daniels come to judgment, smile 
maybe at some “devil who a monk 
would be,” on his political sick bed; 
and we shall work somewhere with the 
madding multitude, who out of the 
welter will hope to build a new Jeru- 
salem. It will be up to us to feed that 
faith, and not to fail it. 

We suppose nobody to-day demands 
a General Election now, and the absurd 
suggestions for one rife in our ranks 
eighteen months ago have died down. 
It just can’t be done. 

But this does not dispose of the 
matter. A Parliament six years old, 
elected on dead ‘or dormant issues, 
and existing only on its own quasi- 
constitutional vote and authority is an 
anachronism. It doesn’t satisfy even 
if it suffices. Like a scolding wife 
one suffers the present Mother of Par- 
liaments because we cannotchange her; 
or, to change the metaphor instead, one 
continues to wear the old pair of 
breeches, not for the sake of the holes, 
but for sake of the coupons! 

These things are not good for poli- 
tical health, for Democracy, or the 
people. Nor can the present position 
continue indefinitely. This fact has 
been recognised, and more than once 
the Home Secretary has indicated in 
the House that he ‘has not lost sight 
of the necessity for future preparation 
for an election; though this doesn’t 
mean that he or anyone else contem- 
plates an election under present cir- 
cumstances. 

It is now believed that the Home 
Secretary is about to appoint a small 
non-Party or rather an all-Party com- 
mittee to examine some of the ques- 
tions involved, and if possible to come 
to an agreement upon certain issues. 

It would be unwise for anyone to 
expect too much from this procedure. 
There are certain grave and difficult 
obstacles to be overcome in holding 
the next election, whether an election 


is forced upon us during the war, or 
whether it comes in any reasonable 
time after the cessation of hostilities. 
It is upon the smoothing out of these 
difficulties in a non-contentious atmos- 
phere that we imagine the work of 
such committee will lie, and not in 
framing proposals for radical change 
or reform.” 

No doubt Labour would like a far- 
reaching measure of Electoral Reform, 
but even with a Labour Home Secre- 
tary that cannot be contemplated with 
the present Tory House of Commons. 
Others may wish for Redistribution, 
but agreement on details is most un- 
likely, and further no measure of Re- 
distribution based on war-time distri- 
bution of population could be satisfac- 
tory and might after a lapse of three 
months be the cause of as many 
anomalies as now. 

Questions like re-modelling or 
grouping of constituencies, propor- 
tional representation or the second 
ballot, are also matters of Party con- 
tention, quite unlikely to be embraced 
in any agreed outline of proposals for 
holding an election during an emer- 
gency. We give it as our opinion 
therefore that in broad outline the next 
General Election will not be a revolu- 
tionary change on the last, unless the 
truce breaks up, and one of the Parties 
breaks out to run amock; and that’s 
unlikely. 

But striking changes there must be 
because there are striking differences 
in circumstances. We think it likely 
that in approaching this question the 
political Parties through their repre- 
sentatives will endeavour to meet the 
circumstances by ‘temporary expedi- 
ents, each endeavouring to surrender 
as little of their traditional policy as 
possible. Agreement is possible, and 
although no side is likely to score, it 
is quite possible that the  circum- 
stances, and an appreciation of modern 
tendencies, may tend to favour a! 
liberalisation in certain directions. We 
shall see. 

The layman usually concludes that 
the reason no election was held in 1939 
or 1940 (the time when normally we’ 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO. 


SOMEWHERE IN BRITAIN, 
November, 1941. 
My Dear Dimirrov, 

I would not trouble you in the midst of your vitally important duties at the 
present time if I did not believe that the task I am suggesting to you 1s of the 
utmost importance to the Allied war effort against Hitlerite Germany. 

You are, I believe, still secretary of the Communist International, and, as such, 
will probably have contacts with the various Communist Parties in the countries in 
which they are still permitted to exist—that is, the countries which are lined up 
with the U.S.S.R. in an unshakable resolve to destroy Hitlerism. 

This is one of those countries. 

We have one of your babies here known as the Communist Party of Great Britain. 

I gather that from your point of view it has always been an unruly and 
expensive baby, difficult to rear, irresponsive to treatment, subject to fits and tantrums 
and suffering from that commonest of the delusions in the pathological group—the 
persecution complex. 

It has probably caused you a great deal more trouble than it has caused us 
here in the British working-class movement. 

At the present time it is the U.S.S.R.’s greatest liability in this country. 


You will probably agree with me in that statement, but you will doubtless ~ 


require me to substantiate it. 
Let me give you one case in point. On Sunday, October 26th, 1941, which is 
a date very close to the 24th anniversary of the October Revolution, and a day during 


which the Nazi hordes were in vain exerting their utmost resources and fiercest ' 


savagery to pierce the defences of Moscow, a great Demonstration in support of 
your country was organised in the heart of London. 

It was arranged by the three mighty movements of the British working people, 
the Labour Party, the Trade Unions and the Co-operatives. It was staged in 
Trafalgar Square, which is the nearest approach to your Red Square which that 
great community of London possesses. 

There were sixteen speakers representative of every section of opinion in the 
three great movements responsible for calling them together. On matters of detailed 
policy these sixteen speakers had often disagreed with each other in the past, but 
on this occasion they were of one mind with the rest of the British people— 
passionately determined to do their utmost to give support and strength to your 
country in its hour of agony and unprovoked assault. 

One of those speakers was Ellen Wilkinson, a woman of the people who holds 
a position in this country equal to that in yours held by the Defender of Moscow 
against air attacks and the Assistant Chief of your country’s police. If we were as 
good at propaganda here as you are in your country Miss Wilkinson would have 
had more publicity than any other woman in the world. Her appearance at this 
Demonstration was an important event. It was just as if a member of the Supreme 
Soviet had turned up at a Moscow workers’ meeting and given it the authority 
and importance with which such a circumstance would have been regarded by the 
Press of the U.S.S.R. 

But the London members of your unfortunate C.P.G.B. would not let Miss 
Wilkinson speak! Her very appearance on the platform was the obviously arranged 
signal for a tragic exhibition of discourtesy and vile manners. She was received with 
cat-calls and those infantile, concerted mouth-noises which your London C.P.G.B. 
members have picked up from the Fascist radio broadcasts. 

_ Another important speaker was Philip Noel-Baker. You know Phil Baker— 
Dimitrov. Molotov, Litvinov and Stalin know Phil Baker as a man whose whole, life 


has been devoted to the cause of secured Peace and whose record as a friend of every - 


peace-loving nation is unblemished. When this good man said that your country 
was the “natural ally” of Britain, he was shouted down by these C.P.G.B. liabilities 
of yours. Within a few days Phil Baker was pleading in the House of Commons. for 
a still greater effort on your country’s behalf. He was cheered and supported by 
members from every Party in our British House of Commons. He was howled down 


; 
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DIMITROV 5y Jack corer 


by the members of the London C.P.G.B., by whom your own people are judged by 


_ the ignorant. 


_ That ‘s only one incident and one example of the manner in which perfectly - 
sincere endeavours to increase the British public’s support tor your country’s struggle ~ 
against the Fascist beasts are being thwarted by the congenital stupidity ana 
ingrained prejudices of the group which has prostituted the name of Communism - 
in this country for two decades. 

e I could supply you with quite a number of similar examples of the most blatant ‘ 
ee ea icompetence of this ingrate offspring of yours during the past four 

The London Labour Party and the London Trades Council have apologised to 
Mr. Maisky, your country’s Ambassador in Britain, for the behaviour of the Com- - 
munist interrupters who spoiled what would have otherwise been a usetul demonstra- 
tion in support of our joint war effort and caused confusion and doubt in the minds 
of thousands of bystanders. : 

The fact that such an apology had to be made is perhaps the saddest part of 
the whole business. : 

You see, Dimitrov, the people of London a year ago were bearing the full brunt 
of the Nazi attack. Hundreds of bombers, night after night, were showering bombs | 
on our capital city. During that attack the same people who tried to break up 
the Trafalgar Square meeting were going around London among the homeless and’ 
the bereaved saying that the war was a meaningless business and no concern of the 
workers. All over Britain they organised what they called “People’s Conventions” 
and “Vigilance Committees” with the declared object of arranging a “People’s : 
Peace” with Hitler! 

Can you imagine your people making any kind of “Peace” with Hitler? 

Ours won’t! i 

The only section of the British working class which‘has sought appeasement — 
with Hitler since the war started is that small group known as the C.P.G.B. For 
them the war only started five months ago. While Britain was fighting Hitler in 
Africa, in the Arctic, the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, with just as much at - 
stake for us as there is for the U.S.S.R., all the activities of the C.P.C.B. were: 
directed in producing results which could only help Hitler. 

We knew at that time, as we know now, that before Hitler declared war on any 
country he declared it on his own werking class. We knew that Hitlerism was 
our sworn class enemy and that, sooner or later, he would turn against your country 
and all it stood for. 

You knew that, too, Dimitrov. You, who stood up to the Nazis in that fake 
trial and became the accusor instead of the accused—you knew that deceit, lies and 


‘treachery are regarded as legitimate weapons by the Nazis and that there could be 


no trusting them or bargaining with them. : hi 

So you will understand why, at the present time, when our countries’ aim 1s 
the same and when our destinies are bound together, we are contemptuous of anyone 
who seeks to ruin our efforts to inspire our people with the urgency of their task 
and the extent of their responsibilities. ‘ BOS ae 

Occasionally in the past you must have contemplated getting rid of this liability 
of yours. You have been very patient with them. Take a look at their present 
antics and you will:see that they are a hindrance to British-Soviet unity here. So 
long as their activities were directed against our own war effort we asked no one 
outside our country to intervene in our relations with them. It was our problem. 
But when they begin to interfere with support for our Joint war effort, then it 

r business. ‘ 

yc inet best how to deal with them, and we hope you will at least take steps 
to stop their childish attempts to sabotage the sincere efforts of the organised 
British workers. Such attempts do not worry us much, but, because hey Deng 
your Party into contempt and cause bewilderment among the organised section of: 


i y rrying you quite a lot. 
ORIEN 20 A aan ic Yours sincerely, JACK CUTTER -° 
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The Fabian Socialist 
Propaganda Committee 
By H. D. HUGHES, Secretary 


The Fabian Society, the oldest, the 
most loyal, and now the only national 
Socialist body affiliated to the Labour 
Party, has decided, in continuation of 
its long-standing work of Socialist pro- 
paganda and education, to set up a 
Socialist Propaganda Committee, which 
will work under the Society’s auspices 
and in full) loyaity to the Labour 
. Party. In the normal course of events 
such a step would surely receive the 
full sympathy and support of all sec- 
tions of the Labour Movement, and 
would require no special explanation. 
But as certain misunderstandings have 
arisen as a result of articles in the 
Daily Herald and elsewhere, | am 
grateful to the Editor for allowing me 
to make the position clear. 

The Committee has no intention ot 
duplicating the work of the local 
Labour Parties or of any other existing 
bodies. It will not seek to form any 
new organisation with individual mem- 
bership, but will work through regional 
sub-committees whose members must 
be members of their local Labour 
Party or Fabian Society. The Com- 
mittee does not intend to formulate 
any programme distinct trom that of 
the Labour Party or to put forward 
any resolutions or proposals.- Its main 
work willl be to build up national and 
local panels of speakers, to produce 
and encourage the sale of well and 
clearly written Socialist pamphlets and 
books, and to study methods of 
Socialist education and propaganda. By 
these means it hopes to harness a good 
deal of energy at present being trit- 
tered away on movements and groups 
which are unrelated to the Labour 
Movement, and to help in building up 
the membership of the Local) Parties 
and other Labour, Socialist and Co- 
Operative bodies recognised by the 
Labour Party. There is surely much 
scope in this direction for voluntary 
initiative and endeavour working in 
co-operation with the official Move- 
ment. 

The Committee was only established 
after consultation with a large number 
of people representing all parts of the 
Labour, Trade Union and Co-operative 
Movement. Amongst those who have 
been invited to serve and who have 
already expressed their support are 


Barbara Gould (Chairman of the Press 
and Publicity Committee of the 
Labour Party), Harold Clay, G. D. H. 
Cole (Chairman of the Fabian Execu- 
tive), R. Coppock, Ald. A. Emil Davies, 
L.C.C., Sydney Elliott (Editor of 
Reynolds News), “Victor Gollancz, 
A. Creech Jones, M.P., Harold Laski, 
John Parker, M.P., Ellis Smith, M.P., 
Evelyn Walkden, M.P., and Ellen 
Wilkinson, M.P. 

Its success will depend equally on 
the friendly co-operation of Party 
Agents and Secretaries in the localities. 
I should be glad to supply full parti- 
culars to anyone writing to me at the 
Fabian Society, 11, Dartmouth Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


The Workers’ Film Association 
shows Soviet Films 


The Workers’ Film Association is 
using the whole of its machinery to 
distribute and exhibit the new Soviet 
substandard films released recentlly. 
Copies of “U.S.S.R. for Victory,” 
“Molotov’s Speech” and “The Signing 
of the Anglo-Soviet Pact” are being 
sent to all parts of the country, and 
where organisations do not possess 
projectors, they are being supplied 
with these either directly or through 
agents. 

During last week the Ipswich Co- 
operative Society arranged a film week 
for the purpose of raising contribu- 
tions towards the “Aid to Russia” fund 
organised by the National Council of 
Labour. Over {40 was collected. 

From two to tour shows were given 
each day, and on some _ occasions 
Soviet films were shown in factories 
during the meal hour. 

Alderman Joseph Reeves, of the 
W.F.A., was invited to address these 
audiences, and the workers responded 
to his appeall to help the Soviet Union 
in its magnificent fight to preserve 
those things held dear by men and 
women of goodwill. He also addressed 
a large audience of women on “Co- 
operation in the Soviet Union,” which 
was illustrated by Eisenstein’s famous 
film, “General Line.” 

The Soviet films cannot be _ too 
widely shown, and workers’ organisa- 
tions are urged to copy the fine 
example otf the Ipswich Co-operative 
Society. The other films available are 
“Soviet Youth,” ‘Harvest Festival,” 
“Road to Life,” Polling Day in the 
Soviet Union,” “Places and° People,” 
and “Palace ot Wonders,” etc. 
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Synopsis of last month’s story 


_ Fatty, an extraordinary shaped young man, 
is something of a rake. He becomes engaged 
to Violet Vivian, Vi the Vamp, the Voluptuous, 
and none too Virtuous. Fanny Fin, a long 
thin stick of a girl, is, however, in love with 
Fatty. During lively proceedings at the village 
fair, Wi catches Fatty posing with two damsels. 
A scene ensues in which Vi throws in her ring 
and smacks Fatty’s face. Fatty follows her, 
and after an amusing incident in which he 
vainly tries to mount a V stile, he sidles over 
at last on a pile of bricks, amid the cheers 
of a laughing crowd. He catches Vi on the 
other side, and returns those smacks with 
interest. 


Now not even a holiday crowd 
Vwi calmly see an erring maid 

chastised in public. There was a 
concerted rush for the stile’ in 
order to get to Fatty. Vi herself had 
turned tail and ran off towards the 
wood. 

But Fanny Fin reached the stile first, 
and how well she kept the bridge 
should be told alongside the story of 
Horatius. Mounting Fatty’s tier of 
bricks, she had an advantage. I see 
her still, as with the crowd pressing in, 
she towered over the top, putting first 
one bony foot and then another in the 
chests of the foremost, while bending 
over she poked her skinny fingers into 
the tender spots of the third and fourth 
ranks. In two ticks there were more 
aching ribs and tickled tummies than 
there were Tuscans willing to advance. 

The crowd gave way, but another 
lot. came on. Fanny’s finger-work was 
superb. Like some gaunt reaping 
machine her claws came over one by 
one, systematically and ceaselessly, 
poking, plumbing, probing, pushing. 
She had a genius for the weak places. 
Fanny alone it seemed could have 
saved the state of Rome, _ sans 
Horatius. And, as in days of yore, 
pluck told. The attackers sheered off, 
and e’en the ranks of Tuscany (with 
whom I stood on a near-by bank) could 
scarce forbear to cheer. ; 

. How long this might have continued 
I don’t know, but the second round- 
about had got going, the organ blaring 
forth the untruth: “It ain’t going to 
rain no more!” Which is precisely 


what it had just started to do. The 
rain and the counter-attraction brought 
relief, and soon Fanny was alone. 

Alone? There was Fatty in the next 
field. And as I took a last look round 
an I and an O (with a little o on top) 
could be seen in close collaboration, 
walking slowly away. 

* * * 

The morning after is ever a flat 
time. After the fair nobody starts 
moving early. The fair-ground itself 
was dark and miserable, and only a few 
lads were about looking for lost 
pennies. The sudden appearance of 
the village policeman frightened them. 
But he had only come to survey the 
ground, so to speak, and to begin at 
the beginning, in unravelling a prob- 
lem. Vi had not been home that night, » 
and on report of this, he had appar- 
ently expected to find her where she 
was last seen twelve hours _ before. 
Brains, my boy, as the squire said— 
village copper’s brains! 

The next night passed and still no 
Vi appeared. The policeman had 
tracked her movements to the next 
field, and enquired at the keeper’s 
cottage beyond, but without result. Vi 
had not been seen. 

Of course, Fatty was interrogated 
and so was Fanny Fin, again without 
result. A first-class mystery had de- 
veloped. Vi had not been seen in any 
of the hamlets round, or near any — 
farms. As it turned out not a soul 
had seen her since she ran from Fatty 
after her encounter. Fatty and Fanny 
were apparently the last to have seen 
her. Folk began to whisper, especially 
those with sore ribs. 

After a week, folk dropped whisper- 


ing and began to talk. Fatty must 


know something, they said, and Fanny, 
too. Up at the Barley Brew it was 
openly suggested that both should be 
arrested on suspicion. Inspector Clew 
visited the village, but left ‘us all at 
liberty, having gathered simply noth- 
ing. That, however, didn’t dispose of 
suspicion, even hints of murder. Fatty 
was shunned and though he lost no 
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flesh, he looked. ill. Fanny was 
shunned, too, but she had no flesh to 
lose, though what was left of her 
character she lost by going to tend 
Fatty in his sickness. 


Thus two waiting months went by’ 


without news. 
# % % 

November morning broke with a 
large sun breaking slowly through the 
fog. And as the sun came out the 
scene at Primrose Corner was full of 
life. ‘Iwas the morning of the meet, 
and this was a favourite rendezvous 
when the hounds were to draw Lattice 
Coppice and hunt the far-stretching 
valley beyond. The scent, too, would 
be good to-day. 

The scene was such as a country 
heart will love, be misgivings on the 
nature of the “sport” what they may. 
All the world was there, except Fatty. 
There were reason for that. But Fanny 
Fin. was there, more garrulous than 
‘usual, pointing out to all and sundry 
the notables as they arrived. 

Let me recall her introductions. 
That dashing figure on the tall stand- 
ing chestnut mare is the Hon. Stan. 
Lyon, the M.F.H., lord of all he sur- 
veys, except perhaps of Lady Sheil 
Lyon, the fat and fierce-looking harri- 
dan seated on an oppressed white horse 
by his side. 

‘Twas this dame who stopped me 
one day to enquire for a farm-house, 
and being directed, enquired of my 
companion why she wasn’t in service! 
Fanny’s replies were almost inarticu- 
late, what with her indignation and 
impediment of speech; so I did the 
honours for us both with a fluency and 
fervour that well became the occasion. 
That fierce feline for once had met her 
match. 

Oh, and there comes Lord Cammel, 
who drinks like one and must have a 
hump somewhere to store it away. 
That arch-nosed angular rider over 
there, aged fifty-ish, maybe sixty-ish, 
is Lady Cecilia Vere. Lady C. Vere 
to the locals—she was the cat-o’-nine- 
tails on the local Bench! There goes 
another of the like breed, Lady Olive 
Long, whose age the oldest inhabitant 
can only guess at; she pulls her horse 
and rides him, as she would have done 
a husband, had the fates ever given 
her a chance to get one. 

But that will not happen to Miss 
Blanche Nott, over there—the lady 
with the frisky piebald. She is the 
daughter of a newly-rich acquisition 


to our country gentry and ogles all the 
gents, including the M.F.H., under the 
very nose of his nag—the human one, 
I mean. 

And here are two gentleman riders. 
The little chap is Sir Simeon Little, 
J.P—he of the Beaverbrook face. 
That horse has thrown <he 
off his back at almost every mect 
and rumour has it that next day 
the prisoners get the reward. The 
other gent looks like—yes, it is, Sir 
Seville Court, of League Hall Manor. 
He’s a rising barrister of note, but his 
horse is rising now and soon he’ll fall 
off the back. 

There are lots of other notabilities 
who nod and acknowledge and talk 
together in high screechy voices; but 
now they’re off. The unspeakable in 
full chase of the uneatable (Oscar 
Wilde said that). It’s a glorious sight; 
and such a lesson in what we call 
glorious! Hark the horn! the view 
hallo! tally ho! the gallop’s on! 

Now look: away down the valley the 
fox has doubled somehow. They're 
coming back the other side of the 
brook, now round the hill. Reynard’s 
off home, or he’s a particularly cun- 
ning old chap; maybe a non-native. 
He’s making for Terrace Coppice, 
whence they started him. But he'll 
never ground there, surely. Here 
comes the Master this side the wood, 
the hunt respectfully following. The 
pack go in and the huntsmen. No 
sport at all, sir, too early a kill! No, 


they'll start him again. The M-F.H. 
dashes in. 
Yelp! “" The" horn” “again? Phe 


hunt follows into the coppice. They’re © 


a long time there. Is it a kill after all? 
* * * 

We learnt all about it later and why 
the hunt was abandoned. For in that 
wood a kill had been already. And 
the hounds found it; a woman’s corpse, 
with her finery by her side. The 
hounds found it where the nut bushes 


grow close together, 20 feet from the 


sraieue ae path, a fox’s lair right 
by. 

Our policeman came at last: We 
learnt they thought it was Vi, mur- 
dered where she lay. The hunt went 
home. We didn’t; we waited and we 
talked. 

% % * 

The inquest was opened next day, 
and was, of course, adjourned for a2 
post-mortem. In the meantime rumour 
and the police worked overtime. 


muck - 


—— 


Fin had now disappeared. 


¥ 


A week later the club-room at the 
Barley Brew overflowed. The County 


Coroner and his jury, surrounded by 


police, officials, lawyers and the like, 


occupied the platform end of the room. 


Notabilities were in front, and society 
Sat in strata, so to speak, one behind 
the other according to their station, till 


- at the door and down the steps were 


seated the lower orders—who at least 
had the advantage of being able to 
sup their beer and order more. 

Medical evidence was now given, 
and though the doctor didn’t seem to 
be at all sure, the court took it that 
Vi had been murdered. The M.F.H. 
and the huntsmen were duly examined, 
again with due regard to the station in 
life to which it had pleased God to 
call them;‘the police gave “evidence,” 
and the witnesses of some of the events 
narrated above. 

Then came Fatty, blown and blow- 
ing, from his travels up the steps and 
through the mob, The inquisition 
began, stern, searching, scorching, 
grossly unjust. Fatty seemed to change 
form; to become less and less, till at 
last we saw him not as a man, but a 
worm, and a writhing one at that. Still 
his evidence wasn’t shaken. 

Next came Fanny. Fanny looked in 
form, all battle and battleaxe. It was 
a tempting moment to cheer, but I re- 
frained. She was dressed in red, the 
thin red line I recalled, and which I 
knew would neither bend nor break. 
Fatty’s treatment had raised ‘Fanny’s 
ire and it was Mr. Coroner this time 
who was in for a bad time. It was 
just as I thought Fanny was going to 
tickle his august ribs, that he decided 
to call it a day, and let Fanny go. 

The court adjourned to consider its 
verdict, and after a prodigious clatter 
of bottles and glasses, in camera, we 
got, in consequence, a muddled verdict 
of “Murder by somebody or bodies 
unknown.” And, as the “house” was 
then sold out for the first time since 
Mafeking, we all went home. 

x * * 

Ours is a sleepy village, and notwith- 
standing that a murderer (or mur- 
derers) was loose among us the village 
slept easily that night. But we couldn’t 
have done so had we known that Fanny 
She was 
gone; not been seen since the inquest. 

Poor Fatty. Not the police, but the 
villagers, searched his house and out- 
buildings. They found nothing but a 
few odds and ends of Fanny’s, and a 
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few odds and ends belonging to other 
girls, too, but no bodies and no blue 
room. When things looked ugly the 
police came and guarded Fatty’s house, 
perhaps for other reasons, 

So the village slept another night. 
Or did they? Anyway, they wouldn’t 
have done had they known that the 
murderer had been arrested thirty 
miles away the night before, and that 
Fanny Fin has spent the night at the 
police station! 

[Note.—Nice place to stop here and 
“continue in our next”). 

* * * 


Now I must go back. One “exhibit” 
at the inquest had been a man’s cap 
found in a sodden condition outside 
the coppice gate. The police thought 
it of no importance and no connection | 
with the crime. 

But that cap now dried seemed 
familiar. I saw Fanny start, too, when 
she saw it. She had recognised it, 
and I remembered later, the young gyp’ 
who gingered the roundabouts that day 
wore one like it—a blue cap with a 
torn red lining showing through. 

Directly after the inquest Fanny had 
hied herself to the county town, where 
a fair is perpetually in progress, during 
the winter. Her hunt was unsuccess- 
ful at first, but on the second. night 
she had seen the wearer of the cap and 
laid in wait for him in the darkness 
behind the caravans. There her great 
bony arms had descended suddenly; 
and in the darkness, with a fear of 
the unknown upon him, and Fanny’s 
fingers on his neck, the gyp had ad- 
mitted something. 

The rest is soon told. At the police 
station, where they accommodated 
Fanny for the night, a further confes- 
sion was made, and next day all the 
world knew who was guilty and who 


_ Was innocent. 


That gyp wasn’t hanged. English 
law is at least queer. Though he con- 
fessed to murder, and worse, (for he 
averred he had known Vi three weeks), 
medical evidence that murder had 
actually been done didn’t stand up to 
cross-examination. So the judge stopped 
the case. 

No, I can’t conclude with confetti. 
Fatty and Fanny didn’t marry. I 
believe they’re still courting—the long 
1 and the large O, with the little o on 
top of it—and they’ll go on courting, 
I think way down the river of. life, 
till one of them crosses over. Fanny 


Boe Be 
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may be fierce, but she’s faithful; Fatty 
may have faults, but not to Fanny; and 
he’s been faithful, too. ‘ 

A queer pair, but God fashioned 
them both, and that is why, I think, 
He gave them unto one another. For 
this I know: only Death will them 
part. : 

(All the characters in this story are 
entirely fictitious and have no relation 
to any living person.) 


(Concluded from page 7) 

should have had an appeal to the 
country) was almost entirely due to 
the necessity for preserving National 
unity, with possibly the added reason 
that it would be unwise to disturb the 
trade of the country or to interfere with 
the smooth working of the war effort. 
These reasons, of course, do apply, 
though British Columbia has within 
the last few weeks found it possible to 
conduct a General Election, and even 
to poll the members of its armed forces 
scattered here and in other places 

But the election practitioner knows 
that we have other difficulties, and 
that when the above-mentioned 
matters have become less important, 
the technical difficulties he knows of 
will still remain. That is precisely 
why some fresh legislation will be re- 
quired, for these technical difficulties 
have to be, and can be, dealt with. 

The principal technical difficulty 
which complicates the holding of an 
election arises out of the vast changes 
of population that have taken place 
since the last Register was prepared, 
and the difficulties of compiling a 
Register while so much of the popula- 
tion is in a state of flux. To this 
problem has to be added that of the 
polling of the Naval and Military 
voters and the special registration of 
same which would be required unless 
large numbers are disenfranchised or 
some special means for dealing with 
this problem are adopted. 

We have in this journal for over a 
period of many years propounded vari- 
ous reforms in our Franchise and 
Election Laws which we deem to be in 
accord with the principles of justice 
and democracy and the policy and pro- 
fessions of our own Party. It is not 
likely that these will come to the 
front for embodiment in any legisla- 
tion on which the next General Elec- 
tion will be held, though we consider 
that they should form part of our 
Party’s programme of Reconstruction 
and that the Party should seek to 
secure legislation on these matters 


whenever it is in a position to do so. 

We have, however, also on several 
occasions since the outbreak of war 
put forward certain other proposals 
which we consider meet precisely the 
points on which the Home Office, if we 
are correctly informed, will shortly 
desire to secure agreement. The 
“Labour Organiser” has anticipated 
the possibility of some Government 
having to prepare for an_ election, 
whether during a prolonged war or 
after hostilities have ceased, and our 
proposals have been designed to ex- 
pound a way by which an election 
could be held without raising all the 
fiercely contentious matters that might 
be associated with extensive electoral 
reform. 

There is no need to recapitulate 
here these proposals in detail. They 
do not depart very far from accepted 
practice in elected bodies, and accepted 
principles in relation to the franchise, 
although it is true that the very nature 
of the problem compels the advocacy 
of simplifications where in the past it 
would appear that complications have 
been desired for the purpose of mak- 
ing the franchise more difficult. 

Thus in our opinion no emergency 
election would be held if it was sought 
to reimpose all the vexatious little 
restrictions that still remain in the 
Representation of the Peoples Acts re- 
garding removals, successive residence, 
occupation, lodger franchise, etc. The 
last war forced all Parties to the con- 
clusion also that the age at which 
conscription was enforced was the 
right age at which to enfranchise the 
conscripted. We accept that as a 
starting point, but we see no possi- 
bility of continuing all the vexatious 
restrictions surrounding the franchise 
for anybody else, for have we not been 
told time and again that this is a 
totalitarian war? We think, therefore, 
that all Parties will be forced back on 
universal suffrage. These, too, are days 
when a special register for voting pur- 
poses can well be disposed of, seeing 
that we have National Registration 
and also registration for purposes of 
food rationing. 

These hints on the lines which our 


own proposals take will be sufficient | 


for the purpose to-day, but we could 
wish that local parties generally had 
taken a greater interest in this vital 
aspect of post-war democratic work- 
ing. Proposals might then be matured 
and have behind them the backing 
and popularisation of ours, the great- 
est political Party in the State. 


———— ee 
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Death of 
WILLIAM 
BAREFOOT, J.P. 


Born 13th June, 1872 
Died 15th November, 1941 


It is with profound regret that we 
have to report the death of Councillor 
William Barefoot, J.P., of Woolwich, 
which took place after but a few hours’ 
illness, at 9.45 p.m. on Saturday, 15th 
November. 


William Barefoot was one of the. 


great men of our Movement. He was 
of those who stand out in their period, 
whose greatness is in their lives, and 
in the work that they accomplish; and 
it was such men who made our Move- 
ment what it is. 

Born in 1872 at Woolwich, the son 
of a soldier, William Barefoot entered 
Woolwich Arsenal at the age of 14 
and he joined the old A.E.U. in 1894. 
He became a member of the I.L.P. in 
1897, and was the associate of Keir 
Hardie, Bruce Glasier and others of 
the pioneers, including Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. He became Secretary of the 
Woolwich T.C. and L.P. in 1899 and 
from that date to his death his out- 
standing ability, steadfastness and 
strong and lovable personality made 

him the prentier organiser of our 
times. 

In all he had fought over 80 elec- 
tions, local and general. His first great 
triumph was with Will Crooks, whom 
he saw triumphantly elected in 1903. 
He himself was at one time a Parlia- 
mentary candidate and fought Wool- 
wich West in 1923, 1924 and 1929. But 
his work was e§sentially that of local 
chief and in that capacity he brought 
method, dignity and charm to his 
work and triumph to the local forces. 
He had been three times Mayor of 


Woolwich. For many years he had 
been the honoured President of the 
National Union of Labour Organisers 
and Election Agents, 

The photograph reproduced herewith 
shows William Barefoot (on the right) 
with Will Crooks sitting. The figure 
on the left is Mr. Alf Hall, another 
Woolwich Labour agent, who passed 
away shortly before the last war. In 
1912 Miss Mabel Crout was appointed 
Assistant Secretary to the Party, and 
for nearly 30 years she and William 
Barefoot were colleagues together. The 
two of them shared the credit that is 
due for the magnificent organisation, 
membership (not to say triumph over 
great tribulation) which has distin- 
guished this Party beyond others. 


THE FUNERAL 


The funeral took place on the 19th 
instant, and a memorial service in 
Woolwich Baptist Tabernacle, attended 
by a large and important gathering, 
was one of peculiar pathos to be long 
remembered by those present. The 
public and the social and philanthropic 
life of a large area were represented 
there. 


In addition to the family mourners 
(to all of whom we extend our sincerest 
condolences) there were present a 
number of Mayors and other digni- 
taries. Among those particularly asso- 
ciated with our Party were the 
National Chairman, Mr. W. H. Green, 
M.P.; the National Agent, Mr. G. R. 
Shepherd; Mr. Charles Latham, 
L.C.C.; Mr. Hinley Atkinson (London 
Labour Party); Mr. H. Croft (Labour 
Party Headquarters); Mr. R. Stanton 
(representing the Agents’ Union); Mr. 
Cecil Manning, D.L., L.C.€.; Coun, J. 
R. Round (Mayor of Camberwell); Ald. 
D. Daines (London Labour Party); Mr. 
C. Denscombe (Chairman, Labour 
Party Agents, London District), and 
many others. 

The hymn, “Abide with me,” was 
sang by the congregation, and the 
Rector of Woolwich read from the 14th 
chapter of St. Luke. There was a 
prayer by Pastor George F. Dempster. 
The address, which was given by Rev. 
H. E. Eburne, B.A., was, in its matter, 
its simplicity, its tenderness, and de- 
livery, one worthy of the man to whom 
the last tribute was being paid. A 
quotation from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was the admirable theme on 
which the preacher based his address: 
“These all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen 
them afar off, and were persuaded of 
them and embraced them, and con- 
fessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on earth.” 


“A MAN OF FAITH” 


“A man of faith,” said the speaker, 
“that was the way of William Bare- 
foot.” After a reference to the life 
and work of the dead leader, the Rey. 
Eburne passed on to say: 

“What a life it was! Here was no 
leader who lived his life sequestered 
and alone. He identified himself with 
the toil of men and worked with his 
hands; he knew the keenness of strife; 
he shared men’s difficulties and 
troubles, knew the meaning of finan- 
cial embarrassment, understood the 
tragedy when children were denied the 
opportunities, when men had no work 
to do, when domestic difficulties arose 
when men became old and the way 
was hard. He lived and worked to 
change it. 

“And his identification of his life 
with men is a spiritual thing, as when 
the Eternal Son of God identified Him- 
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self in his life with living men and 


died on the Cross between two human 
kind.” ‘ 
Mr. Eburne remembered being told 


by one of Barefoot’s colleagues that he © 


treasured the works of Walt Whitman, 


and he quoted the well-known pas- — 


sage that ends, “Spring to your places, 
Pioneers, O Pioneers.” | He observed 


that we need not think his pioneering — 


was over. “Surely not at this time 
when he goes to his eternal inheri- 
tance, he passes through an open 
door.” 


“EMPTY CHAIRS” 


“There are,” continued Mr. Eburne, 


“empty chairs now. There is an empty 


chair in his home, and we would 
desire to extend to her who in this 
place plighted her troth to him, the 
tenderest sympathy of our hearts. 

“There is an empty chair in his 
office. They call him ‘the governor’ 
there. Only those who worked. inti- 
mately with him knew how brave he 
really was. Another he has greatly 
helped, and who helped to carry him 
out- when he was really ill, said, ‘It 
seemed to me I was carrying out my 
father.’ They loved him, those who 
worked with him. 

“There will be an empty chair in 
the Council Chamber, for in that 
Chamber he was loved by opponents 
and supporters alike. 

“There are empty chairs—but there 
are the things he said, the things he 
did, and the very things he thought 
will persist, and the community in 
which we live will be for ever influ- 
enced.” 

After the address the hymn, “Fight 
the Good Fight,” was sung and the 
organist played “O Rest in the Lord.” 

The interment was at Eltham 
Cemetery, where the Rector conducted 
the committal service, assisted by the 
Rev. H. E. Eburne. 

The floral tributes were many and 
beautiful, and included one from the 
Agents’ Union, the officers and E.C. 


of the London Labour Party, and a 


multitude from many friends and every 
kind of local authority or organisation 
within the area and from far off. Thus 
was the last honour paid to a man 
whose name will live long in the annals 
of our Party. 

We are indebted: to Mr. J. S. 
Middleton for the loan of the photo- 
graph, which is reproduced above. 
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